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From ‘+ Illustrations of the Divine Government.” 
By T. Sovurnwoop Smira, M. D. 
OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF THE DIVINE BENEVOLENCE 


For the same reason that the Deity designed to make one human 
being happy, he must have purposed to bestow felicity ultimately 
upon all. For if there be a single individual whom he created with- 
out this design, since he must still have had some design, it must 
be different from that which we have already shewn to the only 
one Which he could have had in view. 

In reality, his purpose with respect to every individual, must 
have been either to make him happy or miserable. Ifit were not 
io make him happy, it must have been to make him miserable: but 
to suppose that he purposed to make any one miserable ultimately 
and upon the whole, is to suppose, that he purposed the production 
of misery for its own sake, which has already been shewn to be 
absurd. 

If every principle of the human understanding, revolts at the con- 
clusion that he is partial and capricious in his kindness, and has de- 
signed to make some individuals happy and others miserable, it is 
equally opposed by all the appearances in nature. It is refuted by 
every object to which we can direct our attention. The sun, in the 
brightness of his glory, diffuses light and joy through all the na- 
tions of the earth. He has no favourite to bless. He regards not 
in his course the little distinctions which prevail among mankind. 
He shines not on the lands of the great, forgetting to pour his 
beams on the lowly spot of the peasant. He lights up the Indies 
with a burning glow; he smiles upon the nations of Europe with a 
milder beam; and he shines upon the hoary path of the Laplander 
amidst his mountains of eternal snow. ‘ ‘he Lord is good to all. Al 
He causes his sun to shine upon the evil and the good.” H) 

The cloud, bearing in its bosom riches and fertility, pours its 
blessings upon every field, without regarding the name or rank of 
its owner. “ The Lord visiteth the earth with his goodness; he (i 
watereth it with the dew of heaven; he maketh it soft with show- 
ers: he blesseth the springing thereof.” 

No where in nature are there traces of a partial God. Some in- if 
equalities indeed appear in the distribution of his bounty, but this 
must necessarily be the case if any variety exist: for in the nature 
of things there can be no variety, unless some objects appear higher 
and some lower, some better and some worse than others. But how 
low in capacity, how dark and grovelling in apprehension, how lit- 
tle capable of estimating the benignity of the author of its mercies, | 
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must be that mind which dreams that the Deity is partial, because 
by diffusing every where a countless variety of blessings, he has 
adopted the means of producing the greatest sum of enjoyment! 

The great things which make ‘us what we are, which minister te 
the primary wants,and which lie at the foundation of the happiness of 
all animal and intelligent natures, are always and every where the 
same. Life itself is the same, wherever that wondrous power which 
imparts to a mass of clay the amazing properties of sensation and 
intelligence, has operated. Wherever a vital fluid circulates, from 
the insect whose bulk we are unable to discern by the best artificial 
aids, up to the highest of the human race, it flows only to diffuse 
enjoyment. To all, indeed, it does not impart an equal sum of hap- 
piness, because it could not do so, unless every object in nature were 
exactly alike; but to al] it is the source of pleasure. Simple exis- 
tence is a blessing; simply to be, is happiness. And this is the case 
with every race of animals, and with evety individual of ev ery race. 
The Deity has made no distinction in the nature of the existence 
which he has given to his creatures. He has not made the act of 
existing pleasurable in one and painful in another; he has made it 
the same in all, and in all he has made it happy. No reason can be 
assigned for this, but that he is good to all. 

Every appearance of partiality vanishes from all his great and 
substantial gifts. It is only in what is justly termed the adventi- 
tious circumstatices which attend his bounties, that the least indica- 
tion of it can be supposed to exist; yet narrow and contracted minds 
confine their attention to these adventitious circumstances alone, 
and hence conclude that he is partial in the distribution of his good- 
ness; while all his great and fundamental blessings ave so universal- 
ly and equally diffused, that they demonstrate him to be a being of 
perfect benevolence. Now we ought to reason from the great to 
the little, not from the little to the great We ought to say, because 
in every thing of primary importance, there is no appearance of 
par tiality , thereforethere con be really none, although in lesser things 
there is some inequality in the distribution of the absolute sum of 
enjoyment: not because there is some inequality in lesser things, 
therefore there must be partiality, although there is no indication of 
itin any thing of real moment. 

If to this consideration be added what has already been establish- 
ed, that even the most wretched of the human race enjoy a great 
preponderance of happiness, it will furnish another decisive 
that the Deity designed to make all his creatures happy. 

If we look inward on ourselves, and consider all the parts which 
minister to the perfection and happiness of our nature, whether ani- 
mal or intellectual, we shall find a farther comhemetion of this great 
truth. Did not one God fashion us? Has he given to any one of 
us more members than to another? Has he superadded to one in 
the use of an organ, an exquisite degree of enjoyment, which Ite has 
denied to another? Are not all our organs the same, adapted to 
the same uses, and productive of the same gr ratifications ? Has he 
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not given to all the same number of senses, and made them the 
source of similar intelligence and pleasure? * 

Indeed, no one can imagine, that in the formation and government 
of the world the Deity has been influenced by partiality, without en- 
tertaining the most low and puerile conceptions of his nature and 
conduct. When of one piece of clay he made an animal without 
reason, and of another a man, he felt no more partiality towards the 
clay which formed the man, than towards that of which he con- 
structed the animal without reason. But he determined to impart 
enjoy ment to an infinite varicty of organized and sensitive creatures. 
It was necessary to the perfection of his plan that there should be 
an animal without reason; it was necessary that there should be a 
man. IHle therefore gave to each the properties it possesses. 

Now while we suppose that he was not influenced by partiality in 
the distincti6n which he has made between the different genera of 
creatures, shall we imagine that when he proceeded to form the spe- 
cies under these genera, and still more the individuals under these 
species, he on a sudden changed the principle of his conduct, and acted 
solely with a view to gratify a capricious fondness for one individu- 
al, and aversion to another; that classes and ordérs, those great lines 
of demarkation between different creatures, do not proceed from par- 
tiality, but that the slight shades of difference which distinguish in- 
dividuals from individuals do? Can any conception be more puerile ? 
Every blessing diffused over the creation, which is of great or per- 
manent importance, is given not to individuals, but to the species. 
This is the invariable law of nature. 

But while the universality of the divine benevolence will be readi- 
ly admitted, with respect to the blessings which have beengnentione 
ed, many persons believe that the Deity acts upon a totallyMifferent 
principle with regard to the distribution of moral and spiritual favour, 
and that he invariably confines the bestowment of this description of 
good to a few chosen individuals. The most popular systems of re- 
ligion which prevail in the present age are founded upon this epin- 
ion. But if it be a fact that there is no partiality in the primary and 
essential gift of existence, in life considered as a whole, in the minor 
properties and felicities of our nature, in our senses, in our intellectu- 
al and moral faculties, and in the gratification of which they are re- 
spectively the source; if all these great blessings agree in this im- 
portant circumstance, that they are instruments of enjoyment to all, 
and that the happiness they actually do impart is universal, it must 
follow that there is no partiality in the distribution of moral and 
spiritual good. For why is this spiritual good imparted to any? 
Why is it superadded to the merely animal and intellectual nature of 


* If those who are born blind or deaf, or are deprived of any sense by acci- 
dent, should be considered exceptions to this general rule, it is still only the 
exception of one case in many thousands; and the loss even where it does take 
place, is very generally compensated, in no inconsiderable degree, by the 
acuteness which the remaining senses acquire. 
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a single individual! It must be to perfect its possessor, and to make 
ree susceptible of a greater sum of enjoyment. 

We perceive that in addition to mere animal existence, man is en- 
dowed with organs which constitute him the most perfect of the 
creatures Which inhabit the earth. Why were these organs given 
him? Without doubt that he might enjoy a higher degree of happi- 
ness than the creatures beneath him. ‘othe organs which consti- 
tute him a mere (though a very perfect) animal, there are then su- 
peradded others which impart to him a rational and moral nature, 
with a view that he may enjoy a more perfect happiness ; but besides 
all these, other properties are added, which exalt him still higher in 
the scale of creation ; properties, for the reception of which the for- 
mer only. qualify him ; properties which make him capable of loving 
his Maker, and of enjoying him for ever. Why is he endowed with 
these? Certainly that he may enjoy a more perfect h@ppiness than 
he could attain without them. Must not this reason then induce the 
author of these invaluable blessings to bestow them upon the race as 
well as upon a few individuals? 

Let the mind dwell for a moment upon what it is, it really suppo- 
ses, when it imagines that these properties are given to some and 
denied to others. The difference between the man who is capable of 
perceiving the excellence of the great and perfect Being who made 
him, of loving him, and of conforming to his character, and the man 
who not only is not endowed with this capacity, but is impelled by the 
principles of his nature to hate the Deity, is infinitely greater than 
the difference between a worm and the most exalted of the human 
race. For if before the religious faculty begins to be developed, there 
appear no remarkable distinction between them, let them be observed 
after this principle has been called into action, and has operated for 
some time. It will then be seen that in their conceptions, their oc- 
cupations, and their enjoyments, they totally differ from each other, 
that they have hardly any thing in common, that there is as great 
a distinction between them as between the insect which grovels in the 
dust, and the man who first measured the distances of the stars, and 
taught us the laws by which the universe is governed. Let the mind 
look forward to eternity, and suppose (as always is supposed) that 
both will progressively advance, each in his career, through the ages 
of an endless duration, how immeasurable does the distance between 
them then become! 

Now the difference which is here supposed between two beings of 
the same species is never found to exist. There is nothing similar 
to it in the whole range of that part of the creation with which we are 
acquainted. Differences between individuals of the same species are 
observable, but there is nothing approaching the immensity of this 
inconceivable distinction. Whatever differences prevail are those of 
degree, not of kind. Every individual of the same species has every 
essential property the same as his fellows; but here a property infi- 
nitely more important in its consequences than the addition of a new 
sense would be, is given to one and denied to another. This looks 
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not like the work of the Deity. It is a vast and sudden chasm in a 
plan of wondrous order, for which no preparation is made, to which 
we are led by no preparatory steps, for which nothing can account, 
and which nothing can reconcile. It bears upon it traces of the im- 
perfect and short-sighted contrivance of man ; it is contradicted by all 
which we feel and know of the works of God, and it ought to be dri- 
ven from the mind of every rational being, that the fair creation of 
the Deity may no longer be falsified by the deceptive medium through 
which it is viewed, and that our Maker may not be charged with in- 
justice because our eye is evil! 


From the (N. Y.) Gospel Herald. 
LETTERS ON ELECTION, BY R. WRIGHT, OF GI.ASGOW, (SCOTLAND,) 
(Continued from page 161.) 


Dear Sir.—In farther discussing the subject recommended by your 
Brighton cotrespondent, there are two propositions which I shall en- 
deavour to keep in view and substantiate ; they are the following : 

ist. The most high God hath, of his sovereign will and pleasure, 
chosen a part of his creatures to stand in a peculiar relation to him- 
self, and to enjoy peculiar blessings. 

2d. The great Jehovah, in electing a part of his creatures, had in 
view the happiness of all his creatures: the relation aid blessings to 
which he elected his peculiar ones, were intended to open the way 
for his universal goodness to be fully displayed, and ultimately to 
bring about the happiness of the whole creation. 

In stating the doctrines of election and peculiar grace, it is not 
enough to prove that no injury is done to the whole by a part being 
chosen, and the special favours bestowed upon them ; it is necessary 
to show that the particular designs of God, and his special operations, 
are in perfect harmony with his universal good will, and his immu- 
table desire of the happiness of all his works: this, and this only, 
can make such designs and operations appear worthy of the God of 
love. - We ought never to represent the benevolent Parent of the 
universe as a Capricious or partial father, so fondly attached to one 
part of his great family, so entirely occupied with their concerns, as 
to forget the rest, and neglect their happiness; but rather as com- 
bining all his works together in one stupendous whole, and ever pur- 
suing the good of the whole by all his operations in every part. 

The design of the present Letter is to illustrate and establish the 
the above propositions, by considering the Lord’s choice of Abram, 
and his promise to him. As the reader goes on, he will discover my 
reason for selecting the case of Abram, as the basis on which | mean 
to establish the doctrines of peculiar grace and universal goodfess, to 
show their agreement and co-operation with each other. 

The choice of Abram, and the peculiar favour manifested to him, 
stand on record as the first instance, at Jeast after the flood, of an in- 
dividual man being selected by God to stand in a peculiar relatino to 
himself, and enjoy the special manifestations of his grace. After the 
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deluge, when Noah offered his sacrifice, Jehovah expressed his good 
will towards the whole human race indiscriminately, which should 
descend trom him. He entered into covenant with Noah and his 
seed, which comprehend all mankind since that time. This covenant 
has never since been abrogated, never disannulled by any peculiar 
manifestations of grace to, or Covenant made with, either individuals 
or nations ; but as God is in one mind, and all his works and ways 
make but one complete system of divine wisdom and goodness, such 
peculiar manifestations and covenants must be in pursuance of that 
good will which he had discovered prior to such manifestations and 
covenants, and the good will, before manifested, continues the same 
through all succeeding dispensations : of this God hath given us a 
faithtul witness in the heavens, his bow in the cloud, a token of his 
everlasting covenant between him and all flesh, Under this view, 
God seomabet in a covenant relation to the whole world. Before the 
calling of Abram, we do not read that any one of the human race had 
a superior claim given him to the divine favour above another, on the 
ground of mere grace ; consequently, in beginning here, we begin 
where the subject first opens to our view. 

The Lord’s choice of Abram and the blessings promised to him, 

did not velate to bis individual person merely, but extended to his 
posterity, both the natural and spiritual seed: to him and to his a 
were the promises made, and related principally to Christ. Gal. 
16. The Jews, notwithstanding their fall, as touching the aeiion, 
or God’s choice of them in their father’s, are still beloved for the 
fathers’ sakes. Rom. xi. 28. Vhe blessing of Abraham comes upon 
the Gentiles, who believe through Jesus Christ, they too are his seed, 
and heirs according to the promise. Gal. iil. 14,29. The promise to 
Abram is laid in the Scriptures as a foundation-stone, on which all 
the succeeding dispensations of grace are brought forward and made 
to stand: whatever peculiarities existed under the Jewish, or now ex- 
ist in the dealings of God with individuals under the present dispen- 
sation, if their existence be in pursuance of the promise made to 
Abram, ought to be considered as existing for the same purposes, and 
designed to answer the same ends as Jehovah avowed when he first 
gave that promise. If therefore we can prove that Abram’s being 
chosen of God, that all the Most Fligh promised to do for and bestow 
upon him, was intended to make him a blessing to others, to make 
blessed, or happy, all the famihes of the earth through him, we shall 
in effect prove, that the election of the house of Israel, and of New 
‘festament believers, all the peculiar blessings bestowed upon either 
the one or the other, must be intended to make those who are so 
chosen, ablessing to others, and ultimately to terminate in the happi- 
ness of all mankind. 

Notwithstanding the exemplary punishment inflicted upon the an- 
tidiluvians, the wonderful preservation of Noah and his family, and 
the gracious covenant made with him and all flesh, it appears that his 
posterity soon degenerated from the knowledge of the true God, and 
sunk into idolatry. Paul hath given us a most affecting description 0} 
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the dreadful state of the Gentiles, and the alarming consequences of 
their not loving to retain God in their knowledge. Rom. i. In the 
days of Abram, idolatry, it seems, was making rapid strides in Asia, 
even his family and kindred were infected with it, they served other 
gods. Josh. xxiv. 2. The Sovereign of the universe, that the know- 
ledge of his name might not be utterly extirpated from among men, 
and that a way might be opened for his abundant mercy and grace to be 
manifested to, and enjoyed by his creatures, fixed his choice upon 
Abram, Called him, by a special manifestation of his will, to leave his 
father’s house and his kindred, gave hima promise so extensive, that 
though it has been accomplishing ever since, it still remains to have 
its full and ultimate accomplishment in the ages to come Awful and 
affecting as the apostle’s description referred to above may be, it is 
not easy to conceive how much more dreadful the state of mankind 
would have been, had not the God of grace interposed by the calling 
of Abram, and by the dispensations of his grace to him, and to his 
seed; through which the light of divine truth, and the means of sal- 
vation and everlasting happiness have, in successive periods, been af- 
forded to the world. We can form no just estimate of the advantages 
resulting from the peculiar dispensations of divine grace to the crea- 
tion at large, unless we trace them to their final issue, and contem- 
plate them as ultimately terminating in the Universal Restoration. 
Such a view of the subject completely obviates all the difficulties which 
have so long clogged the doctrines of election and peculiar grace, 
which, I think, cannot be obviated on any other ground, and answers 
the objections of deists to the scheme of divine revelation, as being 
narrow, partial, and unworthy of the Father of the universe. 

That Jehovah’s choice of Abram, his calling him, and the promise 
made to him, were peculiar and distinguishing favours, I think no 
man can deny. Gen. xii. 1, 2, 3. Will any man attempt to deny the 
peculiarity of the Lord’s dealings with Abram, the distinguishing 
nature of the favor of God manifested to him? If any one be dis- 
posed to attempt such denial, let him inform us to what other person 
at that time Jehovah afforded such a revelation of himself as he did 
to Abram, on what other person he bestowed such favors as he bes 
stowed on him. If the peculiarity of the divine manifestations af- 
forded to, and favors bestowed upon Abram be acknowledged, the 
doctrine of distinguishing grace, or peculiar favor, is at once admit- 
ted, and my first proposition established. Let us see if the second 
will not derive equal support from the above passages. 

God cid not say, I will bless thee, merely for thy own emolument, 
that thou mayest be the exclusive recipient of my favors, and while I 
bless thee, I will curse the rest of menkind, make them a foil in the 
exhibition of creatures, that my curse upon them may make my 
blessing upon thee more conspicuous, that the everlasting shades in 
which I place them, may make thy situation the more luminous ; but 
I will bless thee, and make thee a blessing; as much as to say, every 
blessing I bestow upon thee shall be a benefit to others. Jehovah sald, 
J will make of thee a great nation, and I will bless thee, and make 
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thy name great.” The great nation referred to was not to impoverish 
the world by their greatness, was not to be made great by a charter 
from heaven, confining the treasures of divine grace as a monopoly 
to them, was not for their aggrandizement to exhaust the means of 
infinite love, so as to leave no divine favor for others to enjoy ; their 
name was not to be made great through everlasting clouds and dark- 
ness being made to rest upon the names of all others. Nothing like 
this is expressed in the passage: all their blessings, all their great- 
ness, God intended as mtans of their being made a blessing to others ; 
and when they shall arrive at the highest pitch of their greatness, they 
will be a far greater blessing to the world than they have ever yet 
been, Rom. xi. Jehovah added, ‘* I will bless them that bless thee, 
and curse him that curseth thee, and in thee shal! all families of the 
earth be blessed.”—Not that I will bless the one and curse the other, 
from a partial attachment, a doating fondness to thee ; but the bless- 
ing and the curse are subordinate to the great end of blessing all 
families of the earth. 

That the latter part of the promise to Abram can never be ful- 
filled, until the universal restoration takes place, is to me evident. 
All families of the earth must comprehend all the inhabitants of. the 
earth, then, and ever since. It is not said some individuals of every 
family, but families collectively are spoken of, which includes all 
branches of each family, however since multiplied, scattered, or ex- 
tinct: and the whole collection of families is comprehended in the 
words. It is not said, may be blessed, shall have an opportunity of 
enjoying blessings, shall be blessed if they do this or that; the lan- 
guage is positive, without restrictions or limitations, shall be blessed. 
What is meant by the blessedness here promised, we shall not now 
particulariy inquire, but barély observe, that surely none will say that 
either endless misery, or total annihilation, can be the thing spoken 
of, or that any person can be actually blessed any farther than he is 
made happy. ‘That some of the families of the earth have been to- 
tally cut off in their sins, that part of all the families of the earth 
have died in the same state, none can deny. If such lapsed creatures 
never be restored, how can the promise be established in its full ex- 
tent ? 

Fearing I may have made this letter already too long, I hasten to 
conclude, and will study greater brevity in my next. I am, dear sir, 
yours in sincerity and truth. 

NEW ASSOCIATION. 

A number of brethren, located in the vicinity of the Hudson River, 
assembled at Hudson, N. Y. on Wednesday, the 2d day of November, 
1825, and proceeded to organize an Association, to be denominated 
the *“* Hudson River Association,” in “ fellowship with the General 
Convention of Universalists, and all other similar Associations.”— 
Three discourses were delivered, the first by Br. D. Skinner, of 
Saratoga Springs ; the second by Br. I. S. Thompson, of Utica, anc 
the third by Br. Kneeland, of New York. 
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BEREAN SOCIETY. 


A society bearing this name, has existed in this city for a number 
of years.—Its meetings are held on Tuesday evening of each week, 
from seven till half fast nine o’clock, at the Commissioner’s Hall, in 
the Northern Liberties. Its object, as the name imports, is the dis- 
covery and promotion of religious truth by searching the Scriptures. 

For the preservation of order, a suitable person is appointed cHAIR- 
MAN, Who opens the meeting by reading the Question, or proposition 
to be discussed ; keeps each speaker to the consideration of the sub- 
ject, and determines the time he occupies the floor. Any person may 
propose a question, the consideration of which is deferred to a subse- 
quent meeting ; and the speakers may occupy the floor ffieen minutes 
cach, alternately, during the time of meeting. If the subject be not 
supposed exhausted, it is referred to the next meeting, and so on in 
succession during pleasure. 

It will be readily perceived, that this institution is eminently cal- 
culated to elicit truth, and to diffuse the most correct and enlighten- 
ed views of the Christian religion. Its effects are already abundantly 
obvious, in a more generally prevailing spirit of inquiry, and a more 
hberal Christian profession, It may be fairly presumed, that many 
have here received the first favourable views of the great doctrine of 
the restitution, and hundreds have enjoyed a confirmation of the hope 
of universal emancipation from sin and misery. Muititudes of per- 
sons, of the various denominations, have at times resorted to these 
meetings, and the deep and patient silence of crowded congregations 
have evinced the solicitude of each individual in the mementous 
subjects of eternal truth. 

Men of talent have exerted their best powers, and science has dis- 
played the treasures of ages, in the exhibition and illustration of 
the respective sentiments which have been advocated or opposed. 
For a time, every subject was discussed in the most patient and 
critical manner; a manner which became less necessary and impor- 
tant, as the opposition gradually relaxed, and subjects of minor con- 
sequence were introduced. This society is at present renewing its 
claims to public attention; and the auditory has again become re- 
spectably numerous. Of those who attend the meetings of this so- 
ciety, it is but justice to say, that even when too numerous to obtain 
seats, the utmost silence and attention has uniformly been exhibited, 
and a decorum never surpassed. 

The question which has successively been the subject of discus- 
sion for the last seven weeks past, is, * Do the Scriptures teach, that 
edod conduct in this life is necessary to immediate happiness in a 


future state?” 





From the Columbian (Washington City) Star. 
“« AMALGAMATION.” 
In our last paper we made this remark :—*‘* There may be more 


reason to apprehend a powertul effort, at no distant dav. to establis! 
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a Wational Reugion in this country, than we are accustomed to sup- 
pose.” We deem it proper to enlarge on this topic; and we avail 
ourselves of this opportunity, as well because the passing events 
supply us with proofs and illustrations, as because it may not be in 
our power to resume the subject. 

We certainly do not mean ito say, that there is, at present, any 
reason to fear an open attempt to level or overleap the barriers of the 
Constitution. We have a firm trust in the enlightened minds and 
sound hearts of our counuymen. The principles which prompted 
the founders of our government are still in vigorous exercise among 
us. But we heve little claim to the character of wise observers, and 
we expose our liberties to a perilous hazard, if we permit ourselves 
to believe that we are destined to interrupt the uniform tenor of hu- 
man things, and to secure, for our institutions, a permanency, which 
has ever been denied to the works of man. Our Constitution is an 
emanation and an expression of the public will. It may be expected 
to operate powerfu'ly in controlling and fixing this will; but with 
the variation of pubiic opinions and feelings, it must inevitably vary, 
and take the form and hue of the predominant national character. 
Institutions, which depend entirely on the popular mind, are merely 
reflections of that mind; and all history, as well as true philosophy, 
proves, that a change in the former is necessarily consequent on a 
change in the latter. 

But the ascendancy of some aspiring religious party may be effect- 
cd, and may work its various mischicfs, in a more immediate, and 
Jess alarming, though not less dangerous manner. Opinions, of any 
kind, tend to discredit and exclude the opposite opinions, with a force 
proportioned to the numbers and influence of their respective adhe- 
rents. If, therefore, any set of opinions, whether political, religious, 
or scientific, becomes generally prevalent, the minor and dissenting 
party is regarded as perversely heretical, and justly liable to salutary 
coercion. ‘Ihe successful faction, in every government, claims the 
praise of an exclusive patriotism, and appropriates to itself the public 
honours and emoluments. The English were, for many ages, exem- 
plary Catholics. During the brief period of the Commonwealth, the 
Presbyterian Church held the civil and spiritual sway. Episcopacy 
soon resumed her mitre, and the Catholic and the Dissenter fell from 
their high estate. Of tne former, a superstitious dread has prevail- 
ed till the present hour; and the recent transactions in the British 
Parliament are full of instruction, respecting the tenacious and exclu- 
sive character of the predominant paity. 

Let us now apply these principles to the actual condition of things 
in this country. It seems to us that a party has been, for a conside- 
rable time, gaining strength among us, which pretends to an eminent 
degree of liberality, of enlarged charity, and of emancipation from 
sectarian feelings. We do not now allude to the Unitarians. We 
mean, that such a party is rising among orthodox sects—vithout 
design, perhaps—without a sinister design, certainly,—on the part 

f most, if not all, of those christians who compose it. The watch- 
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word 13, * amalgamation.” The differences of opinion among Christians 
are spoken of as nominal, and as requiring but a moderate portion of 
enlargement of mind, and liberality of feeling, to be completely 
overcome. It is, of course, implied, that an adherence to particular 
opinions and practices is identical with a blind or perverse bigotry. 
The advantages of a combination are magnificently blazoned. At 
public meetings, where one or two persons, perhaps, from each de- 
nomination, chance to be assembled, and where individual courtesy, 
it may be, enlists sentiments of mutual conciliation, a lofty strain of 
triumph over the decay of * sectarian prejudice” is sometimes heard. 

The effect of all this is obvious. There is something charming 
and attractive inthe prospect of harmonious union. It seduces those 
who consult their feelings rather than their judgment, to look at 
the benefits to be derived, instead of the principles upon which the 
union is to be formed. On this side, the young and the ardent are 
likely to be enlisted, by the force of their sensibilities; and the 
worldly-minded Christian, by his wish to attach himself to the popu- 
Jar party. The scholar will be attracted by the show of intellectual 
freedom The sceptic will freely join in the pean over the grave 
of prejudice ; and finally, the aspiring man will find, in a party thus 
compounded, and thus loosely united, the fittest instruments for his 
purposes. On the other hand, those whose principles are more firm, 
or whose consciences are less pliant, will be regarded and treated as 
ignorant, bigotted, and despicable. 

Now we ask every man, who is capable of reflection and of fore- 
sight, is this an impossible, or even an improbable result? If not, 
what will be the effect in this country, where public opinion is so 
free and so powerful? Will not the ascendancy of the popular reli- 
gious party be as effectual, and as exclusive, as if it were elevated to 
political power? And what, we may further ask, would prevent its 
elevation ! 

== 


We have received a circular, addressed ‘ to the friends of Israel,’ 
published by E. H. Simon, the converted Jew, dated Utica, August 
30, 1825, in which he states his reasons, at full length, for leaving 
the American Society for ameliorating the condition of the Jews, His 
reply to the charges contained in Israel’s Advocate, of extravagance, 
ingratitude, and acting as agent without authority, we presume will 
be satisfactory to many of his readers; his exposition of the conduct 
and sfirit of some members of the Board is worthy of the serious 
attention of every christian;—and the disclosures he has made will, 
we think, tend to enlighten the public mind respecting the opera- 
tions of the Society. 

He solemnly declares that Dr. Rowan, the editor of Israel’s Advo- 
cate, ‘ at a meeting of the Board, confessed he had no heart in the 
cause; but wanted the $500 for his family.’ 

He also avers, that ¢‘ other members of the Board have received 
from the public fund $4 per day, for Joss of time when acting in a 
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kind of agency, which drained $4,000 from, without coniribuiing to 
the treasury 2 

He also says, that it is his ‘ wish that there should be no funds 
to control, but that the revoliing practice of employing the name of 
the Jews, as a begging cloak for covetousness and rapfacity, should 
ceases there being suffictent funds in the treasury to answer every 
legitimate purpose required for the Jews? Chris. Ing. 

From the (Boston) Universalist Magazine. 
TOTAL DEPRAVITY. 

All acquainted with the general views entertained by modern 
theologians, know that depravity, in toto, is one of the prime arti- 
cles of confession among them. The writer of this article was 
favoured with an opportunity of attending, a few days since, on the 
ministry of Mr. I’. a zealous advocate for this unreasonable notion. 
He chose for his text these precious words of the propbet Jeremiah, 
“ Is there no balm in Gilead—is there no physician there?” 

He spoke of sin as a disease, which was introduced by Adam; 
and that one transgression had ‘ brought death temporal, spiritual, 
and eternal;” and that ‘ all disorder and sickness were the effects 
of sin.” 

He then endeavoured to substantiate the doctrine of total depra- 
vity. Although his arguments with some were satisfactory, yet to 
me they were very inac quate. He observed, that “ some people 
thought better of human nature than they ought; as for his part, (he 
said,) he thought the Holy Ghost knew better about it than man; 
for he (the Holy Ghost) said by the prophet Isaiah, (chap. i. 6,) 
‘ From the sole of the foot even unto the head, there is no soundness 
in it” ’? Whoever will look at the context, will learn that it was a na- 
tional corruption. In the connexion, verse 16, God has commanded 
these very characters, “a seed of evil doers,” saying, wash ye, 
make you clean.” To tell of washing any thing that is but one 
complete mass of filthiness would be an absurdity. What would re- 
main after it was washed clean ? 

The second evidence he adduced in support of this proposition, 
was the language oi St. Paul, where he said, * in me, that is, in my 
fesh, dwelleth no good thing.’ Cana man be less blind than the 
Jews were, not to see that the apostle did not here mean what this 
preacher insinuated! For when he thus spake, it was after his con- 
version; after he “ was made free from the law of sin.” If St. Paul 
was then totally depraved in the sense that it is preached in our 
world, he could hardly say, in truth, that he was * delivered from 
the power of darkness ” 

When the preacher spoke of what the great ¢ physician’ could and 
would do, he observed, that God never mended a heart; but made it 
entirely mew. Before he concluded his discourse, he addressed par- 
ticularly the Church, (as he was a transient minister,) those precious 


few. who had not been healed; but made evifire/y new, by the great 
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Physician. He exhorted them to “ watcifulness, sobriety, and vigi- 
lance ;” for the heart of man was desperately wicked, and prone to 
evil. I thought if God had (as they probably pretend) made their 
hearts entirely new, and still desperately wicked, they were in a des- 
perate situation indeed. 

It appears evident that human nature is now what it ever was; 
and is now what it ever will be, so long as human nature remains 
corrupt. Human nature was the same in St Paul after his conyer- 
sion as before—he said that “ sin dweit in him—that evil was present 
with him—that flesh lusteth against the spirit;?? and those who 
walked according to the flesh, should be brought into condemnation. 
Evil, sin and temptation were present with the apostle, but we do 
not learn that he yielded to them. St. John testifies, that “ he that 
saith he hath no sin, deceiveth himself;” yet this same apostle in 
the same book said, *¢ whosoever is born of God, and dwelleth in 
Christ, doth not commit sin.” There is a difference between a 
man’s having sin in his flesh, or being tempted, and yielding to it— 
therefore let not sin reign in your mortal body; but grace reign 
through righteousness, saith PAULOS. 





From the Christian Telescope, 
IMPORTANCE OF INVESTIGATION. 

A knowledge of the sacred scriptures, with their design and ob- 
ject, as it respects the destiny of man, may, without presumption, 
be considered as one of the nobiest and most interesting pursnits 
which can occupy the attention of the human mind. What, indeed, 
can be more interesting than a just and correct idea of those sacred 
truths which point out man’s duty here, and his higher destiny be- 
yond the grave? To contemplate the wonders of that divine Being, 
which are displayed in providence, in redemption, and in grace! 
What more noble, than to aim at the alleviation of human misery ; 
to free the mind from darkness and error; from theories in religion, 
which tend to rob the Deity of his Divine perfections? Nothing 
will have a greater tendency to bring about ends so desirable, than 
to have just and correct ideas of the attributes and perfections of 
God: and in order to possess these conceptions of the character,of 
God, we must first believe that he is a God of truth; that what he 
has promised, as it respects the destiny of man, will be accomplish- 
ed; that “he will do his pleasure on earth, even as it is done in hea- 
ven.” The pleasure, the will, and the design of God are plainly 
revealed in the scriptures, Andthe duty and service that man is bound 
to ubserve towards his Creator, his fellow-beings and himself, are as 
clearly made known. There is nothing in the sacred writings re- 
pugnant to the happiness of man; and that person who has a firm 
belief in the goodness of God, who rests his hope of salvation, not 
upon his own works, but upon the free and unmerited erace of God, 
has entered into that salvation which is laid down by the sacred pen- 
an. He has nothing to fear from man; his hope is in heaven, 
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Letier to a Young Friend. 


It is the design of religion to render man happy, to relieve the 
pains of the suffering mind, to dispel the gloom of error and super- 
stition from the mental vision, to assuage the agonies of expiring 
nature, and inspire the miad with a biessed hope of a glorious in- 
heritance beyond the grave. And how much has been done by those 
wo profess to believe in this blessed religion, and even ministers at 
the altar, to retard those happy and consoling effects, by distrusting 
even the promises of God which were attested by an oath, when he 
seid, “In blessing I will bless thee, and in multip!ying I wiil multi- 
ply thy seed as the stars of heaven; and as the sand upon the sea- 
shore: and in thee and in thy seed shall all the nations, all the fami- 
lies, and all the kindreds of the earth be blessed!” By disbelieving 
his divine will, by misrepresenting the object of the Saviour’s com- 
ing, and the grand end that he had in view, which was the “ subju- 

ation of sin and the bringing in of an everlasting righteousness!” 
Or, as St. Paul exepresses it, ‘* that in the dispensation of the fullness 
of time, he might gather together in one all things in Christ, both 
which are ip neaven and which are on earth, even in him.” But 
wit their numerous dissensions, I leave them to reconcile their 
doctrines with the great apostle of the Gentiles. It is one of the 
highest commendations of the present age, that abstract speculations 
in religion receive so little support. The wild conjecture and the 
visionary hypothesis which have disgraced religion, are now in a 
measure discarded, and in their room are substituted principles and 
conclusions drawn from the only pure source, the Bible. After the 
toil of ages, men seem to be more convinced that truth is more 
valuable than a fine spun theory, and the manner of arriving at the 
discovery of it, is to consult the sacred oracles. A spirit of inquiry 
has gone forth, which will floally result in releasing the human 
mind from the absurdities of religious dogmas, and restore it to that 
freedom of which it has been so long deprived. The human mind 
has awoke from the lethargy of ages, and commenced a career of 
diligent investigation. Truth has arisen from her servitude, and 
shaken the pillars of error and orthodoxy to their base: Religion 
has reared her standard, and is now darting her rays into the re- 
cesses Of ignorance and prejudice—And may her light continue to 
shine with undiminished sp:endour, until its radiance shall, as we 
are taught to believe, illuminate and bless every portion of our globe. 


LETTER TO A YOUNG FRIEND. 

DeAR SiR,—I1 was very much surprised, that you could find any 
difficulty on the subject of the Divine omnipotence, concerning which 
you inguire-— Must I then worship the plant,” because God is pre- 
sent with ic? My dear sir, you were present with the plant, but 
surely it does not follow, that you were the plant, or the plant you. 
Suppose you make any article—you are present with it, and your 
wisdom, fawer, and even goodness, are displayed in it; still you and 
your work are tvo very distinct substances—so God the Creator. 
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though present with his works, is yet eternally distinct from them. 
We do not even pretend to understand the mode of the Divine exist- 
ence, hor yet the manner of our own, but still we snow that we 
exisi, and this fact is evidence that we had a creator. If it be urged, 
that “ pride” dictated this argument ior the existence of God, I an- 
swer,—it is an argument which ignorance can never overthrow. 

You supposed, I might think it strange, that you were not able 
to give a satisfactory answer respecting the resurreciion of the 
dead saints, at the crucifixion of Christ—and so I do indeed. From 
all the accounts of the resurrection of particular persons, such as 
that of Lazarus, the widow’s son of Nain, and the saints to whom 
you refer, it is perfectly obvious, that they were raised to mortal 
life only—such as they had before possessed; and has therefore no 
immediate reference to the proper resurrection of the dead. The 
“ three days,” during which our Saviour was in the tomb, does not 
appear to have any relation to the time that mankind would remain 
in the grave; but to frofihecies concerning that event in relation to 
Christ. And for myself, I am entirely indifferent, whether I am 
raised at the moment of death, the third day, or in one or ten thou- 
sand years afier death. I have no doubt of being raised, and the 
particular time when, is a matter of no consequence—a few days, 
or years, or ages, will not shorten the periods of enxd/ess duration. 
Why then, my dear sir, will you perplex yourself with queries which 
can never be satisfactorily determined, and, even if they could, are 
ofno moment? The only thing on this subject, which can concern 
us, is, the fact of the resurrection, Of this there is abundant evi- 
dence—-Christ died to bring it to light, the aposiies taboured and 
suffered to preach it, and it is recorded for the confirmation of our 
hopes, and the comfort of our lives. 

You inquire how a man is put into the ministry, who says the 
scriptures were not inspired, and who yet thanks God for beiug put 
into the ministry. The person probably meant, that many things 
recorded in the scriptures were given by inspiration, but not al!: and 
being influenced by sincerity in his profession, and perhaps blessed 
therein, he had good evidence that it Was appointed and approved of 
God. Again, you ask for an * argument against the idea, that men 
are insfired at the present day.”—It is contained in requiring of 
such, some evidence of their inspiration ! S. 








Athanasian Creed.—When the late Rev. Mr. Wright had a smali 
living in the west of England, he refused to read the Athanasian 
Creed, though repeatedly desired to do so by his parishioners. The 
parishioners complained to the Bishop, who ordered it to be read. 
Now this very curious creed is appointed to be said or sung ; aud Mr. 
Wright accordingly, on the following Sunday, thus addressed his 
congregation :—“ Next follows Athanasius? Creed, either to be satd or 
sung, and, with Heaven’s leave, I’li sing it. Now, Clerk, mind what you 
are about.”---When they both struck up, and sung it with creat elee 
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to a Mox-hunting tune, which, having previously practised, was wel! 
performed. The parishioners again met, and informed the pastor of 
what they called the indecorum—but the Bishop said that their pastor 
was right, for it was so ordered, upon which they declared that they 
would dispense with the creed in future, nov did Mr. Wright eve: 
after either read or sing it. London fiafier 


” 
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Say, why was man so eminently raised 
Amid the vast creation; why ordain’d 
‘Through life and death to dart his piercing eye, 
With thoughts beyond the limits of his frame ; 
But that the Omnipotent might sead him forth 
In sight of mortal and immortal powers, 
As on a boundless theatre to run 
The great career of justice; to exalt 
His generous aim to all diviner deeds ; 
To chase each partial purpose from his breast ; 
And through the mists of passion and of sense, 
And through the tossing tide of chance and pain 
To hold his course unfaultering, while the voice 
Of truth and virtue, up the steep ascent 
Of nature, calls him to his high reward— 
The applauding smile of Heaven? 

There her hopes 
Rest at the fated goal: for from the birth 
Of mortal mar, the Sovereign Maker said, 
That not in humble, nor in brief delight, 
Not in the fading echoes of renown, 
Power’s purple robes, nor pleasure’s flow’ry lap, 
The soul should find enjoyment; but from these 
Turning disdainful to an equal good, 
Through all the ascent of things enlarge her view, 
Till every bound at length should disappear, 
And infinite perfection close the scene. AKENSIDE 


DEDICATIONS. 

The meeting-house lately erected in East-Livermore, Maine, bi 
the Universalists, Methodists, and other denominations of Christians, 
was dedicated to the worship of God, on the 8th Oct. last. Port, Jn’. 

The Universalist meeting-house in Nantucket was dedicated on 
the 3d November, ult. Uni. Mag. 

The Universalist meeting-house lately erected in Brooklyn town- 
ship, Susquehannah county, Pa. was opened for dedication on Thurs- 
day, the 17th November, ult. Cand, Exam. 

The new Universalist meeting-house at Haverhill, Mass. was to 
have been dedicated the SOth ult. 

— 

Our Br. the editor of the “ Gospet Apvocate,”’ is informed, that 
the article “ LineRaALity,” ascribed to the “ Rerormer,” should 
have been to The Universulist. 
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